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dance,' in footnote) in stating that Saurin's 
" Beverley " is an imitation of Lillo's " George 
Barnwell." This is calculated to mislead 
students of the English and French drama 
alike. As a matter of fact Saurin's play is 
modelled on Edward Moore's "Gamester" 
and Saurin merely followed in the steps of 
Diderot. The latter had, in 1760, introduced 
" The Gamester " into France in " le Joueur," 
which remained in manuscript, but which 
Saurin undoubtedly knew (see the Gamier 
edition of Diderot, vol vii, pp. 413-415). Moore 
had also been translated in 1762 by Brute 1 de 
Loirelle. But Lillo's drama had considerable 
success in France, though not in the instance 
cited by M. Petit de Julleville. It was translat- 
ed not far from 1750, (there appears to be an 
edition of 1748), Diderot had compared it 
favorably with "the Gamester" and Dorat 
had put its prison scene into French verse, 
changing Barnwell into Barnevelt. Ac- 
cordingly we are not surprised to find that 
Mercier, influenced by the success of " Bever- 
ley" in 1768, should take up the other play 
recommended by Diderot, and adapt Lillo to 
French taste in his first published drama, 
"Jenneval ou le Barnevelt francais " dated 
1769 (the dates given for Mercier's works in 
footnote of p. 323 of ' le Theatre en France ' 
apply, it will be noticed, to their first perform- 
ances in Paris). The views of Mercier, who 
passes for a stern realist, regarding the necessi- 
ty of toning down his English original to suit 
the refinement of France, are decidedly amus- 
ing (see Preface to the Amsterdam edition 
(1776) of his works). If not presuming, I would 
from these and other facts, place the date of 
French interest in the English stage at least 
a decade earlier than does M. Petit de Julleville 
(op. cit. p. 305), and point out that it was 
evidently Diderot who particulary fostered it 
among the play wrights, so far as the dratne 
was concerned. Shakespeare appears to have 
appealed to a class entirely different from 
Diderot and his school. 

F. M. Warren. 
Adelbert College. 

THE PHONETIC SECTION 

OP THE 

Modern Language Association of America. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 
Sirs : — Although I have already sent invita- 



tions to various persons who have shown an 
interest in phonetics, I should like to publish 
in the Notes a general announcement to the 
effect that any person who is so inclined may 
become a member of the Section, for 1892, on 
payment of one dollar to the Secretary. More 
money is needed to cover the expenses of this 
year's work, which will consist, in part, of an 
investigation of the 0-0 and the a-ce series 
('loss,' 'cost,' etc. and 'pass,' 'ask,' etc.) 

I take this opportunity to add ' whom ' to 
my list of ii-u words, printed in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, vi, 8, pp. 464-6. The pronunciation 
hum (u as in 'pull'), due, no doubt, to the 
analogy of ' broom ' and ' room,' I have heard 
recently from several Boston school-teachers ; 
it occurs even when the word is strongly ac- 
cented; as in, "Don't say who, say whom" 
{douni set hH, set hum). I should be glad to 
know whether it has been noted elsewhere. 
'Whom,' of course, does not belong to the 
vulgar dialect at all, and therefore affords an 
interesting example of the influence of popular 
on learned words. 

C. H. Grandgent, 

Secretary. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



THE PLAY OF THE WEAVERS 
OF COVENTRY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Permit me to call attention to a fact, 
not hitherto noticed I think. The Weaver's 
play is, "The Presentation in the Temple 
and the Disputation with the Doctors." The 
"Presentation" serves as an introduction, the 
" Disputation " is the heart of the play. The 
"Disputation" of the Weaver's play is the 
second scene of the York play of " Christ 
with the Doctors in the Temple," with a new 
introduction and a different close. 

From the point where Jesus enters and 
salutes the Doctors, the plays are the same 
until, in York, Joseph addresses Jesus, and, in 
Coventry, the Doctor addresses Mary, — sixteen 
stanzas of the York play. The York play is 
evidently the older. The Coventry gild, prob- 
ably, adopted the play with very few altera- 
tions, but Robert Croo, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, changed the wording and occasionally a 
sentence to suit his own ideas of polished 
diotion. To this he testifies with all the pride 
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of a literary workman, "Tys matter newly I 
translate be Robert Croo," who, by the way, j 
was a sad bungler at his trade. 

Chas. Datidson. 
Belmont School, California. 



A NOTE ON THE SOUL AND BODY 
LEGEND. 

To the Editors op Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — A curious version of the address of 
the soul to the body, which I believe has not 
been noted, is found in Wulfstan's Homilies 
(ed. Napier) p. 140, 1. 19 to p. 141, 1. 25. 

The soul about to leave the body which is 
already dead, is deterred by fear of the devils 
who stand about ready to seize it. Realizing 
its doom, the soul turns upon the body, the 
cause of all its woes, and addresses it quite in 
the tone of the address of the cursed soul to 
the body in the complete legend, — briefly but 
with similar, prominent trains of thought. 
The corpse responds by sweating and turning 
divers hues. The soul is seized by the devi's 
and cast into hell under unusually painful 
circumstances, having to undergo a prelimi- 
nary swallowing by a fiery dragon. 

It will be seen that the setting is entirely 
different from that of the complete legend. 
The scene is at the bed-side at the moment of 
death, and not at the grave after an interval of 
years. The resemblance lies in the fact that 
the soul addresses the body directly and in 
the character of the speech. This, which pur- 
ports to be the vision of "a certain holy man, 1 ' 
is probably an adaptation of the central idea 
of the legend for a specific, didactic purpose. 

Since so much work has been done upon the 
legend and it is desirable to complete, as far 
as possible, the already large body of relevant 
material, it has seemed worth while to call 
attention to this curious variation of the story. 

It is not surprising that the legend should 
have attracted Heine ; and it is interesting to 
note what an original and characteristic turn 
he has given to it in his poem "Leib und Seele" 
(Elster ed., vol. ii, p. 90). The first lines are. 

" Die arme Seele spricht zum Lcibe ; 
' Ich lass' nicht ob von dir, ich blelbe 
Bei dir—' " 

The poem is well translated by James 
Thompson, and included in the edition of his 



'City of Dreadful Night and other Poems,' 
London, (second ed.) 1888. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

CONCERNING "JULIANA." 
To the Editors of Mod. Long. Notes. 

Sirs :— In the preface to ' The Liflade of St. 
Juliana ' [E.E.T. S., 1872], Rev. Oswald Cock- 
ayne says of the saint : 

" Her story may be read in the 'Acta Sanc- 
torum,' Feb. 16, and in the Codex Exoniensis 
She is a fabulous personage." 

It is quite generally believed, I think, that 
Juliana never existed. Perhaps Cockayne 
found no account of her except those that he 
has mentioned, and, so far as I know, no 
original evidence of her existence has been 
pointed out except that given in the 'Acta 
Sanctorum.' This testimony, however, is quite 
strong, for the text of the 'Acta' comes "ex 
xi veteribus manuscriptis," which differ inter 
se just enough to indicate clearly their in- 
dependence of each other. Yet the value of 
these manuscripts depends, of course, upon 
their date, and that we have, so far as my in- 
formation extends, only vaguely indicated in 
the word veteribus. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find in Beda's . 
' Martyrologium :' 

"XIV. Kal. [Martii] Et in Cumis 

natale S. Julianse virginis : qua? tempore Maxi- 
miani imperatoris primo a suo patre Africano 
caisa et graviter cruciata a pra?fecto Eolesio, 
quern sponsum habuerat, nuda virgis caesa et a 
capillis suspensa, et plumbo soluto a capite 
perfusa. Hue usque A. et rursum in carcere 
recepta, ubi palam cum diabolo conflixit, et 
rursum evocata, rotarum tormenta, flammas 
ignium, ollam ferventem superavit, ac decolla- 
tione capitis martyrium consummavit. Qua; 
passa est quidem in Nicomedia sed post pau- 
cum tempus Deo disponente in Campaniam 
translata." 

Beda mentions Juliana again in his ' Martyr- 
ologium Poeticum :' 

"Sic Juliana et bisseptenas ornat honore." 
that is, bisseptenas kalendas Martii. 

J. W. Pearce. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 

A NEW EXEGESIS OF DANTE: 
PURGATORIO, xix, 56. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 
Sirs : Some statements made by Prof. Todd 
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